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THE LAND OF EGYPT. 

ET 

GENERAL GEORGE W. CULLUM, U. S. ARMY, 

Vice-President of the Society. 

When I offered to prepare a paper upon Egypt, I little anticipated 
the difficulty of compressing into an hour's discourse even the lead- 
ing facts connected with its geography and monuments. Thirty 
years ago, I visited this wonderful and captivating region, my remi- 
niscences of which I will now give as succinctly as possible. 

We embarked on board of a French steamer in the lovely Bay of 
Naples, in January, 1851, for the Land of the Pharaohs, then an 
almost terra incognita to the American traveler. Speedily we 
wended our way along the coast of Calabria; passed fire-spitting 
Stromboli ; escaped Scylla and shunned Charybdis; looked up to 
^Etna's dread crater; and safely reached Malta, where, for a day, 
we wandered among its vast docks, labyrinthian fortifications and 
the abodes of famous knights. Early on the fifth day, after leaving 
Malta, a bright star in the east glimmered on the morning horizon. 
It was the welcome beacon of Alexandria, lighting us to the cradle 
of civilization from the identical spot where once rose that far-famed 
monument of science and humanity — the Pharos of the Ptolemies. 
For centuries, this fifth wonder of the world filled the imaginations 
of historians with the most exaggerated ideas of its grandeur. Even 
the grave Josephus would have us believe that its friendly rays shed 
their brilliancy over the sea for more than forty English miles, which 
would have required a lantern-tower 550 feet in height, far out-top- 
ping the Cheops pyramid, or Cologne Cathedral, the loftiest structure 
of the world. 

Approaching the African coast, the turbid waters indicated that 
we had reached the mighty Nile, that marvellous river of fertility 
and of poetry, majestically moving more than 4,000 miles, over 
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half the length of a vast continent, and which was a god to the 
ancients, the image of the divinity heing borne from place to place 
in solemn procession with chanting and prayers for the overflow of 
the land. It is the largest river of the eastern hemisphere, and in 
length ranks third of all in the world. Through about thirty-two 
degrees of latitude, it winds its sinuous way to the sea, descending 
4,168 feet from its fountain reservoir of the great Victoria Nyanza- 
thus named, in 1858, by its so-called discoverer, Speke, after a reign, 
ing sovereign, though mapped by Ptolemy 1,700 years before, and 
known to the learned Eratosthenes in the third century B. C. Entering 
Egypt at the first cataract, it flows through the middle of the land 
and empties into the Mediterranean by several mouths, the principal 
of which are the Damietta and Rosetta. The Nile in Egypt has an 
average breadth of 700 yards; and its valley, including the barren 
land immediately flanking it, varies from 14 to 32 miles, of which, 
nowhere, more than nine are arable. Its banks, the eastern called 
the Arabian and the western the Lybian, rise at places to 1,000 
feet, resembling colossal canal embankments, between which the 
river has forced its passage through the plateau of " Nubian sand- 
stone " to Gebel Silsileh, and, below this famous quarry, has worn 
its channel in the nummulite limestone. Beyond the valley, on 
either side, are vast deserts. Through the eastern, running nearly 
parallel to the Red Sea, stretch the Arabian mountains, rising to 
0,000 feet at Gebel Gareb; and within the western are the many 
oases of Lybia, the beauty and fertility of which have been much 
exaggerated. 

It has been truly said that Egypt was the gift of the Nile. Lep- 
sius found on the rocks of Semneh, above the second cataract, in- 
scriptions showing that at the time of the twelfth Egyptian dynasty 
the level of the Nile was 26 feet higher than in 1843. Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, following up these curious developments, proved, by 
tracing the extent of the mud deposit, that a vast inland body of 
water, as large as Lake Superior, formerly extended through about 
seven degrees of latitude, from the mouth of the Astaboras (the last 
tributary of the Nile) to Silsileh, where the river still passes through 
a narrow rocky gorge but 365 yards wide. The Coptic name of this 
chasm was Golgel, which appellation may have been borrowed from 
the cataclysm that occurred there when an earthquake enlarged the 
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passage from the great Ethiopian Lake to the head of a narrow estu- 
ary, which the geological formation shows to have once put up from 
the Mediteranean along the present Nile valley. During the pliocene 
period this inlet prohably became filled with lagoon deposits from 
the higher plateaus beyond Egypt, which were subsequently carried 
further down by the increased current of the stream. Herodotus, who 
never went further south than Elephantine, says that the priests told 
him that the Nile came from the ocean and flowed again into the 
ocean. This statement much perplexed him, but it is of easy solu- 
tion, if we suppose they meant that it flowed from the great inland 
sea of Ethiopia to a gulf of the Mediterranean. The Father of His- 
tory also informs us that a sacred scribe of Sais told him that half 
of the water of the Nile ran northward into Egypt, and half to the 
south towards Ethiopia. This would be meaningless unless the 
great lake had had another outlet (now dried up) into the Rea Sea. 

Great as are these changes, geology shows still greater in the 
lapse of ages. It is evident that the continent of Africa was once 
a vast island, the Arabian Gulf having been formerly united with 
the Mediterranean. When the land rose from the water, the Isth- 
mus of Suez appeared, driving the head of the Red Sea to the south, 
to which it is still tending. Egypt also underwent many physical 
mutations. Herodotus says : " The whole region above Memphis, lying 
between the two ranges of hills, appeared evidently to have formed 
at one time a gulf of the sea." And again he says: " In the time of 
Menes all Egypt, except the district of Thebes, was a marsh, none 
of the land below Lake Mceris showing itself above the surface of 
the water." Rennell, in his work on the geographical system of 
Herodotus, observes that " the configuration and composition of the 
low lands leave no room for doubt that the sea once washed the base 
of the rocks on which the pyramids of Memphis stand." Hundreds 
of centuries have doubtless elapsed while this great lagoon of Egypt 
has been gradually filled by the silt deposits of the Nile, making it 
now the garden of Africa. Lyell estimates that the least time re- 
quired to form the present delta and alluvial plain of the Mississippi 
is more than 100,000 years; and Agassiz says it would require 
135,000 years, at the average rate of coral growth, to build up the 
southern half of Florida from the sea. 

Yet other changes in the Nile have taken place. Before the 
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records of history the great hulk of its waters rushed westward 
through the gorge of theFeiyoom, and from the bend of the Rosetta 
branch (near the modern town of Warden), to waste their fertilizing 
energies in the sand of the desert, and finally to be absorbed by it ; 
or to make their way to the sea through the barren passes of the 
Bahr-bela-ma and the valley of the Natron Lakes. King Menes, of 
the first dynasty, to rescue from utter sterility and to drain the pesti- 
lential marshes of the valley between the hills of Tourrah and 
Abousir, in which are ancient Memphis and modern Cairo, diverted 
these western branches by cutting a gigantic canal, protected by 
walls and levees, extending from south of Beni-sooef to El Kattah. 
He also excavated a vast reservoir at the foot of the mountain of 
Abousir, on the western bank of the new course of the Nile, to 
receive the superfluous waters of the overflow. This reservoir must 
not be confounded with the Lake of Mceris, further south, near 
which was the famous Labyrinth, built by Amenemha III., of the 
twelfth dynasty. 

Of the first civilization of Egypt we are in as great doubt as of 
its early geography; for the student of history is in a perpetual 
maze over the chronology of antiquity, where dates differ by cen- 
turies and even milleniums, in order to support dogmatic theories 
like Usher's, or to harmonize the scholastic fancies of Jewish rabbins. 
The earliest historian of Egypt is Manetho, a scholar of eminent 
character, and of the highest reputation for wisdom and learning, a 
few fragments of whose writings Eusebius, Josephus and others 
have preserved. He tells us that king Menes, the first who united 
Upper and Lower Egypt into one monarchy, began his reign 3893 
B. C, when civilization, letters, science and political organization 
had long existed, and a national character had been fully developed. 
Many centuries, of course, were necessary to evolve such an enlight- 
ened and powerful people from the darkness and disorder of 
primitive savage life. Of the duration of that long period, for- 
tunately, we have, in the writings of Plato, a record of a state- 
ment of the priest of Sais made to Solon more than six centuries 
before our era. 

" You Greeks," said he, " are novices in knowledge of antiquity. 
You are ignorant of what passed, either here or among yourselves, 
in days of old. The history of eight thousand years is deposited in 
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our sacred books; but I can ascend to a much higher antiquity, and 
tell you what our fathers have done for nine thousand years. I 
mean their institutions, their laws, and their most brilliant achieve- 
ments." 

Though neither Solon nor Plato doubted this statement, it for- 
tunately is more than corroborated by physical means of measuring 
Egyptian antiquity. Mr. Leonard Horner, in 1851-54, at the 
suggestion of the Royal Society of London, made, in the latitude 
of Heliopolis, 51 borings, in that of Memphis 27, and in various other 
places 17 — in all 95 — extending from the Arabian to the 
Lybian desert. These were sunk through the Nile deposit 
down to the primitive surface. The character of the deposit was 
uniform from top to bottom. Pottery and bones of existing species 
of quadrupeds were found at all depths, and articles of man's 
manufacture were discovered at the very bottom. Though these 
borings fail to establish an exact chronometric scale, they are 
approximate data for ascertaining the period of the first sedimentary 
deposits. One of the borings was made near Memphis, close to the 
pedestal of the statue of king Rameses II., which was erected 1260 
B. C, and consequently, in 1854, had stood there 3,114 years. 
During that time the alluvium had accumulated around the pedestal 
to the height of 9'-4", or about 3^ inches in a century. The allu- 
vium below was found to be 30 feet deep from the bottom of 
the pedestal, which would give, for the date of the first deposit, 
11,660 B. C, or even earlier, as the lower alluvium would be com- 
pressed by the superincumbent weight. Herodotus, who visited 
Egypt about 460 B. C, says that the priests of the temple of Phtah 
at Memphis told him that, from the time of Menes, 341 generations 
of men had passed away from the earth, which would give 11,366 
years, counting three generations to a century; that is to say, the 
Egyptian monarchy was founded 11,820 B. C, which marvellously 
accords with the results of the borings. At this early date, of 137 
centuries ago, it is thus pretty conclusively proved that the original 
soil was occupied by a people having all the appliances of civilized 
life. Some learned Egyptologists extend the age of Egyptian 
polity to 13,000 B. C, which corresponds to about half the cycle 
(25,868 years) of the precession of the equinoxes, and accounts for 
the old tradition that the fixed stars, which formerly appeared 
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in the West, were the same as seen in the East by the shepherds 
of Bethlehem, and which guided the Magi to the manger-cradle of 
the Son of Mary in the city of David. 

If the age of Egypt's civilization be doubtful, the question of 
how it was first populated is still more difficult to determine. Some 
contend that Egypt itself was the cradle of man and the primitive 
abode of our race. Others affirm that from Asia it crossed that bridge 
of nations, the Isthmus of Suez, to find new household gods on the 
banks of the holy Nile, and subsequently emigrated southward, they 
adducing in proof that the pyramids are older monuments than any in 
Upper Egypt or Nubia. A third party maintains that civilization 
descended the Nile, whose higher valley is geologically the oldest, 
and that Thinis (Abydos), in Upper Egypt, was a royal city, 
where kings reigned long before the time when Menes (who was 
born in Thinis) built Memphis, which city ante-dates the pyramids. 
Each of these theories has its able advocates, but the latter is best 
supported by ethnology, philology and archaeology. 

Ancient Arabia, which had far more extended limits than the 
country hemmed in between the Persian Gulf and Red Sea, was 
known to the Hebrews as the Land of Cush, and to the early Greeks 
as Ethiopia. This seat of an enlightened and enterprising civilization 
had its colonies " from the extremity of the east to the extremity of 
the west." One of these colonies of the Land of Cush, that mother 
of nations, the old Sanskrit books tell us crossed the Straits of Bab- 
el-Mandeb, fifteen miles wide, from Asiatic to African Ethiopia, and 
thence, before the Cushite race had had any admixture with the na- 
tive negroes, migrated northward, first to Upper and thence to Lower 
Egypt, as the firm land, " the gift of the Nile," appeared. Even 
down to the* days of Augustus Caesar, the younger Juba says that 
African Ethiopia was held by the Arabians, a much superior race, 
socially and intellectually, to the natives, and totally differing from 
them in color, features and conformation of skull. "Every one," 
says Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, " who considers the features, the 
language and other proclivities of the ancient Egyptians, will feel 
convinced that they are not of African extraction, but that, like the 
Abyssinians and many inhabitants of the known valley of the Nile, 
they bear the evident stamp of an Asiatic origin." The fellah Arab, 
or modern Egyptian, has preserved many of the characteristics of 
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his ancient progenitor, and the traveler is often struck, when look- 
ing upon the ancient monuments or mummies, by the similarity of 
an early representation to some one of the natives standing by, 
priding himself upon his Asiatic descent. There is one marked dif- 
ference, however, for Herodotus- tells us that in old times "they 
bathed twice every day in cold water, and twice each night," a degree 
of cleanliness unknown to the unwashed modern Egyptians. 

These speculations have led us far from our travel's history up the 
Nile, which we must now resume. 

By daylight we were within the broad Bay of Alexandria, divided 
by the Heptastadium dyke into the old and new ports. We of the 
modern world could scarcely realize that here was the fabulous 
abode of the ancient sea-god Proteus; the harbor of refuge, as sung 
by Homer, when Troy was besieged; and where, many centuries 
later, Caesar, after the battle of Pharsalia, pursued Pompey, though 
perhaps as anxious to meet the fascinating Cleopatra as to rid him- 
self of a rival to the throne of empire. 

Landed on shore, a new peril awaited us in hordes of donkey-boys, 
guides, commissionaires and the whole pack of legal robbers, who 
almost tore us and our baggage in pieces to secure a few piasters for 
nominal services. To make my only escape from this bedlam of 
shouting boys, importunate beggars and barking dogs, I mounted 
the first good-looking beast at hand, which a young Arab, quickly 
taking us in as Americans, called, for the nonce, " Uncle Sam." 
After breakfast I again bestrode my pigmy Bucephalus, warranted 
to be an uncommonly easy donkey, but which bounced me up and 
down like the piston-rod of a steam engine. After churning the 
airs of heaven all day, I saw little of interest. On the north were 
the poor catacombs, worn by the restless waves, but still bearing the 
pi - oud name of the Baths of Cleopatra. Near the shore remained 
the two obelisks which once adorned a temple of Heliopolis — one 
now piercing the London fogs on the Thames embankment, and the 
other towering in the more congenial air of our own Central Park. 
At the southwest stood the solitary column, with crumbling base 
and Corinthian capital, called Pompey's Pillar, which possibly was a 
fragment of the Temple of Serapis, or, more probably, was erected to 
commemorate the capture of Alexandria by the arms of Diocletian, 
A. D. 297, from the rebel Achilleus; and, in this same quarter, were 
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the remains of an ancient Greek church, on whose walls were figured 
saints, martyrs and apostles, and whose roof, perhaps, in the dawn 
of Christianity, had echoed to the preaching of Saint Mark when, in 
the reign of Nero, he came from Jerusalem to be, according to 
learned authorities, the first bishop of Alexandria. These were all, 
save ruins, of that great city of the Nile, once containing 600,000 
inhabitants, girdled with fifteen miles of fortress walls, and adorned 
with all the arts of Greece and the wealth of Egypt. 

It seemed a dream that I was now gazing upon Alexandria, the 
once brilliant capital of the Ptolemies, and the honored seat of learn- 
ing and civilization for eight centuries; where Euclid, Eratosthenes, 
Hipparchus, Appollonins, Conon, Claudius Ptolemy and other noted 
scientists filled the world with their fame; where Appelles painted, 
Aratus sang, Lucian wrote, and Aristarchus plied the lash of criti- 
cism; where Philo, Clement, Ammonius, Origen and Justin Martyr 
held schools of theology; where arose that controversy about the 
nature of Jesus which has since divided the Christian world; and 
where Athens in her decadence and Rome in her adolescence enjoyed 
a generous hospitality ! Where now are those two grand avenues 
through which passed triumphal processions, gorgeous with every 
thing costly in art and scarce in nature, and thronged, from dawn 
to dark, the multitudinous populace sweeping along to the four 
famous city gates ? The place of the luxurious palanquins has been 
usurped by lazy donkeys, and the stately chariots, in crimson and 
purple, have given way to the cumbrous camel and the dromedaries 
of Midian ! Where are the ships of Tyre and Tarshish with their 
silver and gold, and the rich commerce of the Orient, which once 
crowded this chief emporium of the thriving trade of the richest 
city of the old world ? The casual steamer and a few fishing boats 
alone replace them ! Where are the temples, palaces and public 
buildings which once covered one-fourth of the area of this rival of 
Rome? Rubbish and ruin alone make reply! Where are those majestic 
colonnades extending between the gates of the Sun and the Moon, and 
the Augustin city of Nicopolis, marking the spot of the defeat of An- 
tony's partisans and the overthrow of the Egyptian monarchy ? The 
howling desert answers, dust thou wert and unto dust have returned! 
Where are those gay promenades lined with statues of gods and 
heroes, and shaded with mulberry-trees and wide-spreading syca- 
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mores ? All cut down by the scythe of time ! Where are those 
blossoming gardens, ripe vineyards, and cooling palm-groves which 
bordered in beauty the Mariotis lake ? Neglect and a torrid sun 
have consumed them to ashes and nothingness ! Where is the hip- 
podrome crowded with pleasure-loving Greeks, Syrians and Egyp- 
tians; the gymnasium, with its wrestlers and boxers panting for the 
fray ; and the holy sanctuaries filled with white-robed priests ? Gone ! 
for Momus and the gods are no longer worshiped. Where are the 
Museum and Serapeum with their priceless libraries, each of 700,000 
volumes, the labor of as many weary brains ? Cinders and smoke 
alone can tell ! In fine, where are all its marble monuments, thou- 
sands of stately structures, hundreds of theatres, countless baths, 
long canals, subterranean reservoirs, and miles of aqueducts ? The 
besom of destruction has passed over them ! All, all of the relics 
of the gay capital have faded away like the mantle of the great 
Macedonian after which the city was planned; and even the golden 
mausoleum of the mighty conqueror has been stolen, his sarcophagus 
perhaps adorns the British Museum, and his body, conveyed in cost- 
liest state from Babylon, possibly, as Shakespeare conjectures, has 
become loam " to stop a beer-barrel !" All have vanished into the 
desert sands from whence, more than two thousand years ago, arose 
that giant child of Greece, which was the renowned abode of philos- 
ophers, scholars and heroes ! No monument remains of victorious 
Caesar, nor of loving Anthony, and no echo recalls to life the voice 
of her " who beggared all description," the sovereign of hearts, 
the all-conquering Cleopatra ! Alike in dust and silence, with tri- 
umphant Greeks and Romans, are all traces of the Arabian Omar, 
save the detested memory of that Caliph whose general, for six 
months, warmed his four thousand baths with precious papyrus 
manuscripts and books, because " if contrary to the Koran they 
were evil, and useless if like it." Thus in the year 640, on the 
22d of December, the anniversary day of the planting of Chris- 
tianity on Plymouth Rock, Mahommedism was triumphant at Alex- 
andria, then crowded with works of art and the fruits of a long 
civilization. Egypt then ceased to be a Roman province profes- 
sing the religion of Jesus. This renowned nation, hoary with 
ages of wonderful history, and, for nearly a thousand years, the 
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abode of Greek culture, had come to an end and reverted to that 
Arabia from which she had sprung. 

Leaving Alexandria, by steam we soon reached Atfeh, and thence 
by the Mahmoodeih canal were transported to Boolak, the port of 
Cairo. Here, in a serene atmosphere, under a crystal sky, with 
the warmth of an Italian May, we turned our gaze from the distant 
Pyramids to the magic beauty of the nearer capital of Egypt, with 
its gilded domes flashing in the sunset, and its crescent-crowned 
minarets twinkling like evening stars in the transparent ether, 
bringing back to us the "Arabian Nights" of our boyhood's dreams. 

For a week, in the golden atmosphere of this poetic paradise, we 
wandered amid the airy arabesque bonders of Cairo, seldom going 
within its central uncleanness. The site of Cairo is said to be that 
of the Babylon of Cambyses, built upon the ruins of the pre-existing 
Latopolis of the Egyptians. The present city was founded A.D. 970; 
its citadel was built by Saladin in 1176; and, till the Turkish con- 
quest in 1517, Cairo was the capital of the Sultans of Egypt. It is 
doubtless, the largest existing Arab city, the natives regarding it 
as the mother of the world. The streets are narrow ; the stone 
houses look gloomy ; hundreds of grotesque minarets point the 
faithful to their multiform mosques ; scattered around are fine 
specimens of Arabian architecture, built of the spoils of Memphis 
and Heliopolis ; bazaars on every side are filled with oriental mer- 
chandise ; cooling fountains receive the thanksgivings of thirsty 
Moslems ; and the dirty thoroughfares are filled with a tide of busy 
life till the muezzin calls the hour of evening prayer. 

Our first excursion from Cairo was to Heliopolis — "The City of 
the Sun"--called in the Bible by the various names of " Beth-shemish," 
" On " and " Aven." Of this famous city, whose learned and 
numerous priesthood swayed the entire land of Egypt and attracted 
the students of every clime, nothing now remains to warm the 
traveler's love of knowledge and of morality save buried ruins and 
one lofty obelisk — "The Finger of the Sun" — pointing out the 
site of its former princely grandeur, and to that temple of the 
Day-god, whose worship has passed from eastern Persia to western 
Peru, nearly completing the circuit of the earth. This lonely Pillar 
of On, erected by Osirtesen I. more than five thousand years ago, yet 
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stands, the solitary milestone of the march of history, the same as in 
the days of the worship of the Phcenix the bird of Ra, and of the bull 
Mnevis, revered here as was Apis at Memphis. Probably, under its 
shadow Abraham with his flocks passed from parched Canaan to 
drink of the waters of the Nile. Joseph, the adopted son of the last 
of the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings, here came to learn the wisdom 
of the Egyptians, and later to wed the fair Asenath, the daughter 
of the high priest Potapherah. By it passed mighty armies of great 
Pharaohs to victories on the Tigris. From this region departed the 
children of Israel ; and, since the days of their deliverance, here has 
been the battle-field of the infidel Persian, the conquering Roman, 
the ruthless Moslem and the invading Frank. Here the stern Jere- 
miah, with the spirit of an iconoclast, foretold the destruction of 
" the images of Beth-shemish," which prophecy the sacrilegious Cam- 
byses so soon fulfilled. Here Solon studied the Egyptians' customs; 
Pythagoras learned their mystic lore ; and Plato, from the death- 
pallet of Socrates, came to investigate during thirteen years their 
philosophy and the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. Here, 
in the land of the balsam-tree, escaping from Herod, a divine 
teacher of theocracy rested, with his parents, Joseph and Mary, 
from the meridian sun under a wide-spreading sycamore, and drank 
from the fountain since sacred to every weary pilgrim from the 
land of Goshen. And, by a singular coincidence, on this spot where 
the infant Jesus had stood, Paganism made its last struggle against 
the Moslem invader. " In that day," prophesies Isaiah, " shall 
there be an altar to the Lord in the midst of the land of Egypt, and 
a pillar at the border thereof to the Lord, and it shall be for a sign 
and for a witness unto the Lord of Hosts in the land of Egypt." As it 
has stood through the milleniums of changing dynasties, there this 
memorial monolith of Osirtesen still stands, the oldest and most 
typical of all the obelisks of Egypt. 

This veteran " Needle of Pharaoh," ancient before Nineveh was 
founded, is one of thirty-three now standing, of which number six- 
teen are in Italy, six in England, five in Egypt, two in France, two 
in Constantinople, one in Germany and one in America. The latter, 
transported to and erected in our own Central Park by the inde- 
fatigable labors of Captain Gorringe, U. S. Navy, is to us even of 
greater interest than the celebrated " Pillar of On." From the 
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quarries of Syene, nearly under the Tropic of Cancer, it was floated 
down the Nile to the City of the Sun; and, after the battle of Ma- 
giddo on the plain of Esdraelon, the great architect king 
Thothmes III., who ruled the whole civilized world from the southern 
most bounds of inner Africa to the " columns of heaven," in the land 
of Naharain, raised it before the temple of Toum, or the " Evening 
Sun," where the priest Osarsiph, whose name was changed to Moses, 
subsequently received his education. For about sixteen hundred years 
it stood at Heliopolis, when it was removed to Alexandria and set up 
in front of the Csesarium. Till recently it has been supposed that 
it and its fellow, the London obelisk, were re-erected in the reign of 
Tiberius, A. D. 16-37. This date is now proved erroneous by an 
inscription, in both Greek and Latin, on one of the supporting 
bronze crabs or feet, which reads: " In the eighth year of Augustus 
Csesar, Barbarus, prefect of Egypt, caused this obelisk to be placed 
here, Pontius being architect." Thus this votive monument of three 
of the greatest Pharaohs became a Roman trophy of Augustus 
Csesar to commemorate his sovereignty over Egypt after the battle 
of Actium, 31 B. C, in which the celebrated queen Cleopatra, with 
Marc Antony, took an opposing part. When made prisoner by 
Augustus, she, to escape being exhibited in his triumphal procession 
in Rome, killed herself with the poison of an asp, 30 B. C, which 
was seven years before this obelisk, misnamed " Cleopatra's Needle," 
was erected in Alexandria, not in her honor, but to attest her death 
and the destruction of her kingdom. 

It is unnecessary here to speak of the history of the skill, labor 
and indomitable perseverance displayed in its successful transit 
to and erection in this city, as Captain Gorringe himself will soon 
give it in a most satisfactory manner. Suffice it here to say, that the 
monolith is 69 feet 2 inches high, and its top now stands 81 feet 9 
inches above the foundation. When first set up, 3,500 years ago, it 
had only a single vertical column of inscriptions on each face, to 
which the vain-glorious Rameses II., about two hundred years after, 
added two outside lines, while Seti II., less than a century later, 
supplemented these with his own cartouche and some hieroglyphs 
on the lower part of the monolith. Thus, as frequently occurs on 
the Egyptian monuments, the glory of more kings than the founders 
attaches to them. 
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Our obelisk, since it was quarried near the torrid zone, has 
traversed the entire length of Egypt, most of that of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and the whole width of the Atlantic Ocean — a distance 
of about 6,400 miles — proving itself a first-rate sailor for an old salt 
of thirty-five centuries, having in the course of his long life seen 
Moses ; Pharaoh and his host going to their destruction in the Red 
Sea; Shishak marching to the conquest of Jerusalem; Cambyses deso- 
lating the land ; Solon, Plato, Heroditusand other Greek students of 
Egyptian lore ; Alexander the Great on his victorious expedition 
through the land of Goshen ; six and a half centuries of Roman 
sovereignty and Christian struggle at Alexandria ; all the long 
line of Moslem rulers since Caliph Omar ; and now the million 
dwellers in this great metropolis, whose site even was unknown to 
the Eastern world when this obelisk had had an existence of two 
thousand years ! 

Returning from Heliopolis, we visited the tombs of the Mem- 
looks, those magnificent mosques, with sky-piercing minarets, under 
whose lofty domes sleep those renowned Sultans who, with the sword 
in one hand and the Koran in the other, crusaded the world. 

The next morning, like Balaam, we rose to make other excur- 
sions, but the angel of the Lord was not in the way to counsel our ass, 
a more perverse beast than any from the days when Solomon took 
his donkey-ride into Jerusalem to those when Sancho Panza proudly 
bestrode his famous dapple-gray. Onward we bounced, alike regard- 
less of the toes of quiet Cairenes, Frank howadjis, Nubian boatmen, 
Bedouin bandits, Albanian brigands, Mecca pilgrims, Persian der- 
vishes, Copt priests, Arab sheiks, or Turkish officials in state attire, 
one of whom I accidentally tumbled into a large egg-basket, trans- 
forming him into a golden omelette. As it would be tedious to 
recount all our rambles, we will simply say we visited Boolak, where 
is now a famous museum; the island of Rhoda, named from the 
roses for which it is still famous, and celebrated as being the place 
where the infant Moses was "drawn from the water" by Thermu- 
this, the daughter of Pharaoh; the citadel of Saladin, from which 
the well-mounted Emin Bey made his fearful plunge down a preci- 
pice to escape from the massacre of the five hundred entrapped 
Memlooks, whose blood still cries from the rocky deep of " Yoosef's 
well," within its walls; and the enchanting garden of Shoobra, with 
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its orange and citron groves, clumps of weeping willows, vine-clad 
arbors, flower-fringed walks, gushing fountains, musical aviaries, 
graceful kiosks and its marble palace in the midst of this new Egeria. 
Wherever we wandered, through the mulberry and acacia-shaded 
avenues, was a Claude landscape of purple hills, green palm groves 
and golden sunlight flashing beauty from countless domes and slen- 
der minarets, and illuminating the obelisk summit of Heliopolis and 
the pyramid peak of Cheops, which glowed like twin beacons to light 
us up the valley of the historic Nile. So far as I saw, on the eastern 
bank are all the obelisks, emblems of the "Rising Sun;" and on the 
western shore are the Pyramids, types of the " Setting Sun "—the 
symbols of life and death thus ever confronting each other. 

The last of the wonders of Lower Egypt we were yet to see. 
Accordingly we crossed the Nile, and, like Abraham, when he left 
Sarah in the hands of Pharaoh, were hurrying to the pyramids 
across the plain, where Strabo says there were long ranges of Mem- 
phis palaces, which neither he nor we saw, for, long before his day. 
the "City of Noph" had vanished and the sacred enclosure of 
Apis was no more. The only visible remnant of the once-proud 
capital was the colossal statue of Rameses, the great Sesostris, pros- 
trate in the sand. The prophecy of Ezekiel had overtaken it : "I 
will destroy the idols, and I will cause their images to cease out of 
Noph." But amid all this desolation, the pyramids still survive the 
oldest and mightiest monuments. Babylon, Tyre, and Palmyra 
have mouldered into dust ; Baalbec is a fragment of decay; the 
Parthenon has been rent in twain; the Ephesian temple is in ashes; 
the Colosseum is only a wreck of its former grandeur, whilst the 
stupendous tomb of Cheops has defied both time and tempest. 

The Cathay of our search continually gl inted before us in the 
diamond sunlight, and, after many weary hours, we reached Gizeh. 
Mounting heavenward, though not on Jacob's ladder, to the top of 
stern and awe-inspiring Cheops or Suphis' pyramid, we looked down 
upon forty centuries of recorded history and the silence of ages. 
Around us was spread out one of the grandest panoramas from which 
the reflecting mind could rebuild the past, and which, even for the 
present beholder, has large elements of beauty. On the west, the 
Lybian desert, like a vast ocean ridged by sandy billows, was lost 
in the horizon; on the north was spread out the fruitful Delta, with 
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its many waters slowly winding to the sea ; on the east appeared 
the great city of Cairo, mosaioed with palaces and mosques flashing 
the sunlight from swelling dome and lofty minaret ; and on the 
south, dwarfed by distance to a silver thread, stretched the mighty 
Nile, guarded by the thirty pyramid sentinels of Abousir, Sakkarah 
and Dashoor, extending many miles along the margin of the 
desert. 

The pyramids of Grizeh are probably the oldest monuments in 
the world, reaching beyond history into almost fabulous antiquity, 
estimated by some Egyptologists to be 6,000 years before Christ. 
The largest of these are called after their monarch builders, Cheops, 
Cephren, and Mycerrinus, or Suphis, Sephres, and Mencheres. 
From childhood all of us have been familiar with their general 
character; but few who have not seen them ever realize the magni- 
tude of these mountains of stone. The base of Cheops would 
nearly cover two of our Washington Squares, and its height is 
more than double that of Trinity Church spire.* Its contents 
measure 85,000,000 cubic feet of stone, enough to build 500 
miles of ordinary house wall, or, in other words, a modern city. 
How this vast mass was piled up is called a miracle; but to the 
engineer, with money and labor, all things are possible. Herodotus 
says 100,000 men were constantly employed for ten years in prepar- 
ing and transporting the materials, and twenty years in building 
Cheops. Exaggerated notions prevail with regard to the size and 
difficulty of handling the stones, of which I saw none weighing over 
twenty tons — playthings to modern machines. 

The next question asked is : What object were these mountains 
of stone to subserve ? Pliny doubtless correctly answers when he 
says that they were " an idle and silly display of royal wealth." 
Perhaps, too, they were to keep employed a restless people addicted 
to communism. That they were built for astronomical purposes, 
when the smallest fraction of their cost would have better accom- 
plished the same purpose, seems to me most preposterous. Lately 
I heard a learned lecturer, who was a better astronomer than an 
Egyptologist, try to prove that they were built to catch a ray from 

* The Pyramid of Cholula, Mexico, had four times the base, but only one- 
third the height of Cheops. 
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the polar star through one gallery, inclined about 26' 41 , and 
reflect it through another, in order that Cheops might be built in 
the exact latitude of 30° (that being the third of a right angle), 
and the faces of the pyramid be placed in true north and south and 
east and west lines. Unfortunately for this theory, the instrument 
— the pyramid itself — to be used in solving the problem, could not 
be built before it was accurately located y and when built, its 
galleries, less than four feet high, furnished no possible position 
from which to observe the polar star. Besides, to guard against 
the intrusion of astronomers or others, the galleries were hermet- 
rically sealed by a heavy stone portcullis within and the exterior 
granite casing without. Further, be it observed, that Cheops is not 
in the exact latitude of 30°, nor are the sides of the pyramid 
in true lines of latitude and longitude. 

Another theory, which has been elaborated with great ingenuity 
by Professor C. Piazzi Smyth and other learned men, is, that the 
pyramids were built to preserve the " sacred cubit of Moses,'' or 
unit of measure for capacity, distance, weight and time. Unfor- 
tunately for this theory, it has not accomplished its purpose, the 
cubit among the ancients having, varied with each country; and 
even the dimensions of the preserved cubit, or pyramid coffer, are 
still unknown, no two of the twenty-five measurements taken by 
savans from 1553 to 1837 agreeing with each other. Further, the 
pyramids were probably built long before the Hebrews occupied 
Egypt, and it is a singular circumstance that Moses should have 
failed to leave any account of what was deemed of sufficient im- 
portance to bestow thirty years of the toil of 100,000 men to 
preserve ! 

In the immediate vicinity of the Great Pyramids is the colossal 
Sphynx, with the body of a mighty lion and a monstrous human 
head (over 100 feet in circumference), symbolical of great physical 
strength and high intellectual power. Between its paws is a small 
chapel, now buried in the desert sands, in which the rites of 
religion were paid to kings and priests before embarking to Amenti, 
or the Shadow Land. Most of the Sphynx is cut out from an 
isolated ridge of limestone rock, and its magnitude is sufficient to 
fill the largest cathedral in this country. 

We must now hurry up the Nile, for " Art is long and Time is 
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fleeting." Omitting much of interest and of personal adventure 
among the natives, crocodiles and wild beasts in the life-giving days 
during which we were enjoying a voluptuous reverie of nature, and 
our dahabeeh was slowly winding its way to Central Egypt, we must 
stop a moment to look at the twenty-two grottoes or catacombs of 
Behi-Hassan, excavated in the solid calcareous rock during the reign 
of the great Osirtesen I. They are supposed to have been used as 
tombs by the people of Hermopolis, on the opposite bank of the 
river. Here are apartments 60 feet long and 40 feet wide, in 
which are two rows of columns of sixteen sides, slightly fluted, 
seeming to be the prototype of the Doric shaft. Surmounting 
these columns, which are 5 feet in diameter and nearly 17 high, 
are front and transverse entablatures with regular arches springing 
from the latter, which were unnecessary for supports, as the whole 
is cut out of the solid rock. Hence we infer that these grottoes 
were made in imitation of existing structures, or, in other words, 
that the arch was well known to the Egyptians thousands of years 
before our era, and is not an invention of the Romans, as claimed 
till within half a century. I have myself seen the arch principle in 
Cyclopean ruins, which go back beyond history. A profusion of 
paintings cover the ceilings and side-walls of these tombs, one of 
which by many is supposed to represent the journeying of Joseph's 
brethren through the land of Goshen. 

We must now make another long leap to the well-preserved 
Temple of Dendera, over 200 feet long, dedicated to the Egyptian 
goddess Athor, the Greek Aphrodite, or Phoenician Astarte. 
Though this temple was built in the decline of Egyptian art, 
during the Ptolemaic period, its proportions and symmetry give it 
a pleasing effect, and many of its details are not devoid of beauty. 
In the reign of Tiberius Caesar was added a noble portico of twenty- 
four heavy columns, in four rows, with capitals which are a com- 
posite of the Osiride and foliated styles. Between the first line of 
columns, on either side of the entrance, stretches a high stone screen ; 
on the ceiling is the zodiac, which has led to much learned contro- 
versy ; and on the architrave is a sculptured procession to Athor. 
On the back wall of the exterior of the temple is represented the 
celebrated Cleopatra, with her son by Julius Caesar, but neither her 
features — except a full, eloquent and voluptuous mouth — nor her 
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figure correspond with her renowned beauty, which perhaps is due 
to defects of Egyptian art. Her portrait on her coins is that of a 
woman of intellect and charm, not of beauty. The smaller edifices 
about Dendera are hardly worthy of description. 

Omitting an account of our " Battle of the Nile " at Esbe, opposite 
Dendera, which doubtless produced as profound a sensation among 
the natives as the operations of Cambyses or Alexander, we will 
pass on to "the hundred-gated Thebes," as sung by Homer, which 
it requires many days to traverse, and a volume would be necessary 
to recount its surpassing wonders. This famous abode of kings, 
regarded by the ancients as the oldest city of the world, existing 
before the Jews had become a people and the Greeks had an 
alphabet, occupied both banks of the Nile with an area of twenty- 
three square miles, or a greater extent than ancient Rome or modern 
Paris ; upon an emergency could send to the field 600,000 foot 
soldiers and 27,000 chariots ; and, until conquered and sacked by 
Cambyses, 525 B.C., gave evidence of an art gigantic in its dimen- 
sions, sublime in its beauty, and most admirable in its skill. Even 
now the proud capital of the Phai-aohs, the glorious wreck of cen- 
turies, with its stupendous monuments, gorgeous mausoleums, Titan 
temples, stately palaces and mummied mountain sides, awe the 
beholder looking through the gaps of ruin upon its waste of desola- 
tion. There still stand these noble wrecks of the childhood of the 
ancient world, the dumb chronicles of ages, and the reckoning-roll 
of the rise and fall of nations. 

The principal remains are the temples of Karnac and Luxor, on 
the eastern bank of the Nile, and, on the western, the Rameseum 
and the temples of Madinet Habou, of Gournou, and of Thothmes 
Amenophis, the latter two now almost vanished from the earth. 
Everything about these palace-temples, the dwellings of monarchs 
and shrines of gods, were of an enormous size and of surpassing 
grandeur, court succeeding court, chamber following chamber, 
halls winding to sanctuaries, till the eye is wearied with the mazy 
distance and the imagination is appalled with colossal columns, 
long avenues of sphinxes, towering pylons, huge gateways, vast 
roofs of solid masonry, prostrate walls, and foundations and frag- 
ments stretching far into the desert. 

The greatest of all the Theban prodigies was doubtless the world- 
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renowned Karnac, an aggregation of temples, each sovereign, from 
Osirtesen I. to Rameses III., adding a pylon, a court or a colon- 
nade to surpass his predecessor in magnificence and to link his 
name with eternity. This great temple, which no pen can ade- 
quately describe, antedates coherent history; required for its build- 
ing a period equal to the whole Christian age of the world; has 
scorned time, earthquakes, the despoilers of Cambyses and the siege 
of Ptolemy Lathyrus; and yet stands a mighty wreck in ruinous 
perfection, the most magnificent architectural relic of which either 
the ancient or modern world can boast. This sacred palladium of 
Egypt stood on the edge of the desert, looking over more than a 
mile of verdure to the gently-flowing Nile, and was approached 
by avenues of huge ram-headed sphinxes, originally about 4,000, 
now broken and buried in the sands, seeming like 'gigantic 
fossils of a long-elapsed geological age. Karnac dates back to 
Osirtesen I., according to Mariette more than 5,000 years ago, and, 
with the additions of succeeding monarchs, presents a wondrous 
pile, 1,200 feet long, 370 broad and 80 high, adorned with gigantic 
colonnades, colossal figures and an almost endless panorama of 
pictures and sculptures. Entering the imposing west era gateway, 
flanked by massive and lofty pylons on either side, we reach the 
fore-court, 279 feet in length and 330 feet broad, with a covered 
corridor on both sides and a double line of columns down the 
centre. Passing from the fore-court between two still more colossal 
pylons, we reach the majestic " Hall of Beauty," unsurpassed by 
anything in the ancient world. Its stone ceiling was supported by 
134 columns, of which 12 in the two central rows are 35 feet in 
circumference and double that height; while the slightly smaller 
ones, in seven rows on either side, rise 42 feet, forming this 
matchless Assembly Hall, or great cathedral, with a pavement of 
60,000 square feet, or nearly as large as the Murray Hill reservoir 
iu New York. A third propylou closed the great hall on the eastern 
side, beyond which, and extending the entire width of the temple, 
was a narrow uncovered court, in which stood two highly-polished 
granite obelisks, nearly 100 feet high ; and behind these was a 
fourth propylon, at which.the true sanctuary, made of red granite, 
begins. Here, in labyrinthine complexity, are courts, chambers, 
chapels, colonnades, galleries and corridors, strangely intermingled. 
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The magnificent whole is a mighty mosaic of ruins, set in 
emerald verdure and bordered by the silver Nile. Attached or 
connected with the principal pile by avenues of statuary and 
sphinxes, were isolated monuments and minor shrines or sacred 
edifices. The great central Karnac temple, with its twenty-six 
attendant satellites of sanctuaries, was surrounded with a sacred en- 
closure of nearly two miles in circuit, and was entered by lofty portals, 
each the rival in size, not beauty, of the gigantic triumphal arch at the 
Barriere d'lStoile of Paris. Adorning this enclosing and the walls 
of the great interior temple were innumerable bas-reliefs, executed 
... the most finished and elegant style of Egyptian art, and 
delineating whole centuries of history, priestly and triumphal pro- 
cessions, kings making offerings to the gods, great battles and 
sieges, assemblages of conquering hosts with royal banners, and 
last, not least, the great Shishak's victorious expedition against 
Jerusalem, 962 B. C, in which were occupied or captured over 130 
cities, here named. 

Leaving this austere and dumb chronicle of silent ages, we passed 
from Kamac, along an avenue of a mile and a half of buried ram- 
headed sphinxes, to the temple of Luxor, another wilderness of ruin, 
now nearly covered with mud and sand, above which rose its broken 
fragments, leaning on each other as if weary with years. Its visi- 
ble and most striking monuments are two sitting statues of 
Rameses II. and his queen, nearly forty feet high, buried breast- 
deep in d&bris, before which stood the celebrated red granite 
obelisks, one of which was removed to Paris to become the unin- 
tentional monument to Louis XVL, Marie Antoinette, and the other 
victims of the guillotine, which stood on the very spot in the Place 
de la Concorde where the obelisk is now erected. 

Wrapped in contemplation before buried Luxor, I noticed one 
noble temple-column just peering above the Theban plain. Upon 
its widespread capital rested an Arab's hut, with his whole herd of 
goats pasturing within its margin. Such is the difference between 
the Titan grandeur of ancient and the pigmy proportions of the 
modern Egyptian civilization. 

The limits of this paper utterly forbid any detailed description of 
the majestic, remains of the temples and palaces on the left bank of 
the Nile, where mouldering heaps and piled-up fragments cast their 
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deep shadows on every step of the traveler. This western part of 
Thebes seems chiefly to have consisted of magnificent buildings 
rising in terraces from the river's bank, each with each connected 
by grand flights of steps and avenues of colossal sphynxes. This 
formed a striking Acropolis-like approach to the vast Necropolis of 
the city, consisting of tiers upon tiers of catacombs and gorgeous 
mausoleums of kings, queens, priests, citizens and animals, the 
whole hewn out of solid rock, and covering miles of the mountain 
sides of the Theban valley. At least two millions of human bodies, 
embalmed in the rust of centuries, lie buried in these Lybian hills. 

In one of the west bank temples, the Rameseum, improperly 
called by Strabo the Memnonium, which for symmetry of architecture 
and elegance of sculpture may vie with the proudest structures of 
the Pharaohs, is the stupendous syenite statue of Rameses, seated 
upon a throne. It must have weighed nearly 1,000 tons before 
Cambyses shattered it into many fragments, any one of which would 
require the most powerful modern machinery to handle. 

In this vicinity are the two celebrated colossal monolith sitting 
statues, 60 feet high and 18 across the shoulders, which for thirty- 
three centuries have calmly watched, like giant sentinels of conscious 
power, o'er the Theban plain. One, the vocal Memnon, is a petrified 
melody to the meditative mind of every poetic beholder, as he un- 
consciously turns his ear towards the Syren of the Dawn, the fabled 
Son of Aurora. So deeply was I impressed with the beauty of this 
time-venerated myth that, on the last morning before leaving 
sacred Thebes, probably for ever, I determined to visit Memnon 
at sunrise, there in imagination to realize its magic music. As the 
statue was miles from our boat, we ordered horses the night before 
to be early at hand. Every eye bent o'er the break of day, which 
glimmered in the east, but no horses had arrived, and, as the red- 
dening sky glowed brighter, our impatience knew no bounds, when 
at last our long expected quadrupeds arrived. Instantly in the 
saddle, we ran a break-neck race with Phcebus' chariot, and fortu- 
nately reached the statue just as the sun rose in the crystal sky, in 
all his majesty, o'er the Arabian mountains, and his horizontal rays 
burnished with gold the Lybian hills. A moment more and the brow 
of Memnon was in a blaze of light, when quickly came from that 
stony statue notes of delicious music, and a moment later I heard 
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the croaking sound of the uttered oracle. Wild with delight, I in- 
tently gazed upward and beheld a lovely little bird perched in a 
crevice of Memnon's shattered neck, warbling its matin melody, and 
a hawk, which had lighted on the head of the statue to seize its 
prey, articulated a few hoarse notes, to me sweeter than any heathen 
oracle, for it was the answering voice of the god of light, Horus 
(Apollo) being always symbolised in the Egyptian mythology as 
hawk-headed. 

Leaving behind us our lovely morning dream, we wended our way 
through the dazzling desert defile to the Theban Necropolis, from 
which come odors of myrrh, cassia and sweet spices designed to 
cheat of corruption dead kings embalmed in rock-ribbed tombs, there 
awaiting in fancied security the return of the soul, little dreaming 
of any disturbance of their mummied sleep ; that " No " should be 
rent asunder and Jeremiah's prophecy be fulfilled — " I will punish the 
multitude of No, and Pharaoh, and Egypt, with their gods and their 
kings, even Pharaoh, and all them that trust in him." 

It would require volumes to adequately describe the thousands 
upon thousands of the tombs of Thebes ; we must, therefore, limit 
ourselves to giving an outline of one or two of the most prominent 
of nearly fifty royal mausoleums having the same general plan. 
Belzoni's, so called after its discoverer, is by far the most remark- 
able for its sculptures and state of preservation. This catacomb is 
a succession of courts, halls, chambers, corridors and galleries, the 
columns, walls and- ceilings being covered with a profusion of hiero- 
glyphs, sculptures and frescoes, fresh as if painted but yesterday. 
These delineate Egyptian rites, sacrifices and ceremonies ; kings, 
queens, genii and gods in every stately office; processions of different 
races, each having a distinctive color; and even representations of 
beautiful allegories and celestial visions. The entire length of this 
grotto is nearly 400 feet, and descends, by successive flights of steps, 
180 feet into the solid calcareous rock, — all to entomb the embalmed 
monarch Osirei, or Seti I., in an alabaster sarcophagus, with its 
accompanying vases of golden ornaments and rare jewels. Of nearly 
equal extent and magnificence is Bruce's, or the Harper's Tomb; 
but we must pass it by, as also those of many of noted Pharaohs 
and Ptolemies. Suffice it to say, that in this vast, desolate abode 
of death the catacombs are of all forms, dimensions and orn amenta- 
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tion ; one of the royal scribe, Petamenap, being 862 feet in length, 
and, including its various courts, halls and chambers, has an area of 
more than half an acre of rock excavation. 

" Crypt tangles crypt, — a perfect network weaves 
This gloomy labyrinth of horrid caves." 

The mighty Thebes, the time-silvered patriarch of twelve centuries 
before Troy fell and thirteen bef ore Baalbec rose, has so long occupied 
us that we must now leave its aspiring obelisks, cyclopean monoliths 
and vast forests of columns, which seemed like groves of palm- 
trees blossoming in stone. Leaving behind us " the City of Thrones," 
we were again ascending the sacred Nile ; but a lingering gaze yet 
rested upon the fading fragments of the Rameseum, the changing 
beauty of Luxor, the vanishing Lybian hills honeycombed with 
sepulchres, the misty Memnon still turned to the coming dawn, and 
receding Karnac yet triumphant in its grandeur. 

We must pass over Esne, with its dancing Gawasees, which is not 
high art, their feet never being lifted from the floor; the imposing but 
unpicturesque temple of Edfoo, where the winged-globe was deified, 
where the Virgin Mary was worshiped by the Athanasian monks, 
and upon whose ample roof stood a whole Arab village ; the ruins 
of Kom Ombos, where high honors were paid to the crocodile; the 
famous " Mountain of the Chain " — Hager Silsileh — from whose ex- 
tensive quarries came nearly all of the sandstone for the great edi- 
fices of Egypt ; the more precious granite deposits of Assouan, the 
Syene of the Scriptures, and Juvenal's abode of banishment; and 
Elephantine, or " Isle of Flowers," where was a temple, and the great 
Nilometer which measured the flow of the nursing mother of Egypt. 

This brings us to the first cataract, where, in some awful con- 
vulsion of nature, the Nile buret from its Nubian bounds to invade 
the plains of Egypt. Just above the cataract is the Island of Philte, 
a garden of the Hesperides to the ancients, no less intei-esting from 
the character of its sacred edifices than for the general effect of its 
picturesque ruins. It seems wonderful that this lovely " Isle of the 
Blest " — a precious emerald set in the sapphire Nile — should be sur- 
rounded by such incongruous elements : the roaring angry cataract, 
turbid with the desert sands below ; the wild desolation of the 
Nubian cliffs above ; and, on either side, porphyry rocks and basaltic 
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dykes inextricably piled into vast ridges and stupendous peaks by 
the earthquake's play and for the volcano's sport. This was the 
holy island of the ancients, dedicated to the great Osiris, the god 
of gods in their theocracy. To this Mecca of the Pharaohs came 
priestly processions; Magi, bearing from the plains of Shinar their 
richest gifts; philosophers to read " sermons in stone ;" and, here, 
princes and kings kneeled uncrowned at the shrines of the vanished 
splendor of a vanished race. 

It would be an endless task to give a detailed account of all that 
here interests the inquisitive antiquarian and curious traveler, where, 
says Pythagoras, the resurrection of Osiris opened the way 2,000 
B. C. for the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, and where, in 
the days when the Saviour of mankind rose from the dead, Plutarch 
wrote his treatise on Isis and Osiris under its sylvan shades. Suffice 
it to say that, among the well-preserved ruins of Phila?, are the 
Chapels of Esculapius and Athor, the so-called "Bed of Pharaoh," 
and the noble Temple of Isis, the goddess whose single tear gave an 
inundation of the Nile and blessings to all Egypt. This latter edifice, 
erected on the site of a former Pharaonic temple, was a Ptolemaic 
structure, upon which were Roman inscriptions. Many of its parts, 
particularly the portico, are remarkable for lightness and elegance, 
though not so simple and chaste in style as some of the older mon- 
uments. The " Bed of Pharaoh," on the east, is an hypetheral 
temple of the times of the Ptolemies and Cajsars. Rising above all 
the other ruins and boldly standing out, its whole effect is very 
striking. Its heavy columns are half concealed below by screens or 
gateways between each pair, and upon their richly foliated capitals 
are square pillars supporting a bold, continuous entablature. The 
novel style of its vertical proportions gives it a very peculiar charac- 
ter, differing from any known types of Egyptian, Greek, or Roman 
architecture. 

We have written far more than we designed, but we cannot dis- 
miss the Land of the Pharaohs, Ptolemies and Caesars, without a 
few general remarks upon Egyptian art. 

Egyptian drawing usually consists in a stiff profile outline of little 
grace, and the painting was simply the filling-in of these, according 
to conventional rules prescribed by the priesthood, with some 
monotonous flat tint of bright color, producing no relief and rarely 
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any aerial or other perspective. The human family were generally 
painted red, animals brown, birds blue and yellow, and other objects 
as decreed, in utter disregard of all actual appearance. Like all 
primitive art, the Egyptian was commemorative of great personages 
and, subsequently, was applied profusely to a multitude of domestic, 
historic and mythological subjects, expressed, ordinarily, in gro- 
tesque forms of an almost uniform type, quite as pleasing to the 
fashionable taste as the modern pottery figures of the " Heathen 
Chinee." The Egyptians, even in their palmiest days of art, 1400- 
500 B. C, had little conception of composition in the present high 
sense of the term, and landscape imitations of nature were totally 
unknown to them. They never portrayed emotions beyond an inane 
simper of pleasure or of satisfaction in trampling upon a prostrate 
foe; ideality rarely tinged their pencils, but there was a pervading 
expression of repose in their delineaments worthy of the later school 
of painting. 

In sculpture, the oldest statues in existence are Egpytian — 4449 
B. C. The famous cedar- wood statue of a sheik, found by Mariette 
at Sakkarah and now in the Boolah museum, shows more realistic 
tendency, is modeled more after nature and is pervaded with a 
higher sense of life than those of a later date, which were subjected 
to the inanition and formalism of hieratic ideas. Life has rarely 
ever been better rendered than in the genial, benevolent face and 
graceful, easy pose of this life-like sheik. After the date of this 
statue, 3951 B. C, there came a long period of confusion, up to the 
time of the Middle Empire, about 3,000 B. C. Here, in Theban 
Egypt, art was purely sacerdotal, the human form being delineated 
much like a colored silhouette, or sculptured with the grace of a 
petrified mummy. Statues of gods and kings had the same imposed 
attitude and wore the same stereotyped aspect of calm beatitude, 
with passionless features and passive repose, like corpses laid out 
for burial; for the law of life was immutability, without aspiration, 
without hope, with no desire of change, and an equal fixity after 
death. The priests dictated everything, hence there was a despotic 
monotony of ideas, the same symbolic attributes, a dead formalism 
devoid of power, which allowed little scope for imaginative treat- 
ment or intellectual individuality. Consequently there were no dis- 
tinctive schools of Egpytian sculpture, no nice differences as in 
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Greece to stamp a Phidias or Praxitiles. Strange to say, the Egyp- 
tians were more successful in the delineation of the lower animals 
than in that of the human figure, which always had fixed arithmeti- 
cal proportions, its greatness being in colossal magnitude, not in in- 
tellectual preeminence, as sculpture followed the necessities of their 
architecture, to which it was always subordinated. Herodotus tells 
us that whenever a house was on fire, the chief care of the neighbors 
was to save the cats. The men and women might be burned in 
the ruins, but the cats must be saved at all risk. When a cat 
died a natural death, all the inmates of the house shaved their 
eyebrows, and when a dog died they shaved all over. Death was 
the penalty for killing any sacred animal or bird, as a hawk or ibis. 

In the bas-reliefs there is the same formalism, the same crudity 
and the same lack of true artistic feeling; no idea of composition 
in the decorations illustrative of the daily life and industries of the 
people, where one huge figure predominates over all others in the 
group, as in the battle-scenes, in which the victor in his mammoth bulk 
o'ertops the highest city or castle-walls, and with his drawn sword 
is about to decapitate, at a single blow, whole scores of captives 
held by the hair in the left hand of the slayer. Every vocation is 
alike represented with the same stiff, motionless aspect and posture, 
without anymore regard to anatomy than exists in a wooden puppet 
or a child's china doll. 

We have dwelt so much upon the pyramids, tombs, palaces and 
temples, which form the gallery of art and history in Egypt, that 
we shall say little more of its architecture, in which a spirit of 
simplicity, grandeur and solidity predominates, every precaution 
being taken to render them eternal. Religion was the chief incen- 
tive to architecture which built the temple, and to sculpture 
which fashioned the indwelling god. Hence its stupendous propor- 
tions to fit it to the might and majesty of its presiding deity, and 
to appal its worshipers with a sense of their' own nothingness. 
Moral ideas, by priestly domination and the exhibition of physical 
forces, thus engendered in the credulous Egyptians a belief in the 
supreme power of the gods, of whom, Herodotus tells us, they " sur- 
passed all men in their worship." In the perpetual conflict between 
the Nile and the Desert they saw their pre-eminent deity, Osiris, 
rise from his bed in Philaj to scatter blessings o'er the land and 
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bring the fertilising waters from an unknown and mysterious source; 
while Typhon, the eternal foe to the benificent Nile, was the storm 
god whose fiery breath brought only the burning blasts of the desert. 
The annual triumph in the river's inundation of the good god over 
the monstrous spirit of evil, who instantly vanished to the silent 
depths of the Lybian sands, profoundly impressed a superstitious 
people, calling forth all their energies, which long preserved them 
from that enervating spirit of luxury and indolence to which the 
downfall of so many nations may be traced, while, at the same time, 
it awoke within them an awful sense of the impotence of man and 
the power of the Supreme Ruler of the universe. Next to the 
gods were revered the rulers of the people, whose high ambition it 
was to maintain their ascendency and hold the present and succeed- 
ing generations captive by stupendous sanctuaries, of which their 
chief builders were those renowned Pharaohs, Osirtesen I., Thothmes 
III., Seti I. and Remeses II. These supercminent sovereigns of 
Egypt, rich with the spoils of Asia and Africa, and having at their 
command captive thousands, determined to build up Thebes to be the 
capital of the world, the centre of civilization, and to make the creators 
of its temples worthy of places in the hierarchy of heaven. They, in 
doing all this, knew as skilled artists that Egypt, without mountains 
and valleys, must have the monotony of its unvarying plain made 
picturesque by sky-piercing obelisks, enormous statues, and awe- 
inspiring palaces and temples. Such stern sublimity nowhere 
exists as in Egypt ; and life's solemnity and death's preparation for 
immortality is attested by every pyramid, temple, catacomb and 
mortuary monument, be they structures of early Asiatics, later 
Egyptians, conquering Greeks, or subjugating Romans, which stand 
like milestones of history over the land. From Alexandria, where 
tradition points to the tomb of the great Macedonian monarch, to 
far-distant Phike, where Osiris, the chiefest god of the Egyptians, 
lies buried, the Nile is truly the Valley and Shadow of Death, and 
the murmuring stream, from the roaring cataract to the silent sea, 
chants an eternal requiem to the dead of an hundred centuries ! 
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